THE   PLAY  OF  MORE
This is not like the work of a plagiarist. It is the same thought
transfused by the poet's imagination. If we take the resem-
blances enumerated above we do, indeed, find many exact
verbal echoes. But they are swamped in a much larger
parallelism of thought. The resemblances are like those which
we find between one of Shakespeare's plays and another.
This rhythm of thought produces, time after time, in the
cthree pages5 and in Shakespeare, sequences running to four,
five, six, or seven elements. The fact that the phrases ca god
on earth3 and 'march upon my knees' occur in different plays
of Heywood, isolated, and in no sequence, does not render less
remarkable the fact that, alike in Richard II and the 'three
pages' from the idea of seditious violence springs that of water
overflowing its shores (banks], of the sufferings of the children
(babes], of people on their knees pleading forgiveness for sin
against a majesty which bears the figure of God, and is indeed a
god on earth.
More's speech, denouncing rebellion against the majesty to
which God has lent his figure, forms part of a play in which
More dies rather than obey that majesty against his conscience:
the most passionate glorification of Tudor monarchy in all
Elizabethan drama is the prelude to scenes celebrating the un-
bending mind which resisted Tudor despotism to the death. It
was a London crowded with refugees, and full of anti-alien
prejudice, which produced this noble plea for toleration and
cthe majesty of Law': 'Imagine that you see the wretched
strangers plodding to the ports and coasts for transportation...
What had you got? ... By this pattern ... men like ravenous
fishes would feed on one another.'
I would suggest one final test. Let anyone, remembering
where we stand to-day, in this year 1939, read again carefully
11. 119-4.0 (pp. 234-5, above), and then ask himself:
Are not these the authentic words of him whom Carlyle called
the loving, just and equal brother of all?1
1 After writing this, I received from Professor Dover Wilson a letter contain-
ing his comment on these lines. It is so relevant that, by his permission, I have
printed it in a Note at the end of this book (p. 407).
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